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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS: SYRIA 


Area and Population 


Area: 185,170 square kilometers 

Population: 9.2 million (1981 estimate) 

Population growth rate: 3.5% annually 

Labor Force: 2.1 million (1979) 

Currency: Syrian Pound (L.S.) U.S. $1.00 equals 
L.S. 3.9 at official rate of exchange 


Figures below given in millions of $U.S., converted, 
applicable at official exchange rate. 
1978 

Income and Product 

GDP (Constant Prices) $6,085 $6,407 
Money, International Liquidity and Banking 

Rate of change in Money Supply 

at Year end 27% 35.6% 


Official Reserves S 382 >. 337 
Bank Domestic Assets $3,136 $5,226 


Balance of Trade and Payments Statistics 


Exports $1,066 91,655 $2,121 
Imports $2,474 $3,350 $4,150 
(U.S. share 3%) (4%) (43) (5%) 

Net Official Transfers $ 787 $1,637 $1,530 


Production Factors 


Agriculture (land cropped - '000 ha; Production - '000 tons): 
Wheat 1555/1651 1445/1320 1600/2226 
Barley 1033/729 1102/395 1210/1587 
Lentils 136/92 89/43 85/83 
Cotton (Unginned) 169/377 154/344 139/323 
Sugar Beets 12/210 18/289 23/505 


Industry ('000 tons) 

Crude Petroleum 8,900 8,700 8,500 
Phosphate Rock 747 La L349 
Cotton Yarn mors Seas e040 
Cement 1,497 1,897 1,994.7 
Electricity (1,000,000 KWH) a1 3,356 3,637 





SUMMARY 


1980 showed a return in Syria to a relatively high rate of real 
GDP growth (approximately 9.7 percent, according to recently- 
published constant-price data) following a period of relatively 
low growth rates (4 to 6 percent) in the late 1970's. (Detailed 
figures for 1981 are not yet available, but it is likely that 
the growth rate was somewhat lower than in 1980.) Relatively 
rapid economic growth was the result in part of favorable 
weather conditions for agriculture and of a continuing high 
level of aid from other Arab states. A negative factor, how- 
ever, was the sharp acceleration in inflation during 1980. 
Recent SARG statistics (which many observers feel understate the 
price changes felt by most consumers) show a rise of 19 percent 
in the retail price index between 1979 and 1980. 


With a large industrial base, extensive agricultural land, ade- 
quate water resources (in regional terms), an exportable surplus 
of petroleum, considerable skilled labor, and the legendary 
entrepreneurial skills of Syrian businessmen, the objective 
conditions of the Syrian economy are in many ways promising. 
Bottlenecks and problems --often of a managerial type-- never- 
theless remain. Official rhetoric proclaims Syria a socialist 
country and stresses the importance of the public sector. De-- 
Spite pressures, however, a vigorous private sector remains, 
particularly in the fields of import/export, retail commerce, 
agricultural production, and light industries. 


Although the U.S. share of the Syrian market remains relatively 
small in percentage terms (about 5 percent), the United States 
was nevertheless the fifth largest exporter to Syria in 1980 
(after Iraq, FRG, Italy, and France). The large volume of 

Syrian import needs in various sectors, particularly transporta- 
tion, electronic data processing, construction, and food process- 
ing, are a challenge for exploitation by U.S. exporters. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


The Government of President Hafez al-Assad is now approaching 
the 12th anniversary of its accession to power, a period un- 
paralleled in length by any previous Syrian administration. A 
degree of political unrest was apparent during 1980, and some 
manifestations continue. This situation does not, however, 
appear to have had a major impact on economic development. It 
should be noted that in a country such as Syria, governmental 
decision-making is the primary determinant of economic activity. 
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Although a substantial improvement over the figure of the late 
1970's, the 9.7 percent growth rate indicated above for 1980 was 
somewhat lower than the 10 to 12 percent that some observers had 
earlier predicted, and does not match the 13 percent average 
annual rate of increase in GDP (at constant prices) which pre- 
vailed in 1974-1975. During 1974-1975, growth had been fueled 
by generous loans and grants from abroad, higher prices for 
Syrian products such as petroleum, cotton, and phosphates, and 
increased expenditures of Syrian private capital as business 
confidence returned. This could not have been sustained in- 
definitely, however. By 1976, the economy was in trouble, with 
problems fueled in part by the same foreign aid and internal 
borrowing that earlier had sparked growth. Growth had gone 

hand in hand with increased consumption, and imports of capital 
and consumer goods, and of services, climbed far more rapidly 
than exports, while domestic production failed to keep pace with 
increased demand. By 1976, Syria was having serious balance-of- 
payments problems, and only a combination of severe import 
restrictions, increased foreign aid, and extensive use of private 
foreign exchange holdings restored equilibrium in 1977 and 1978. 


The situation improved in 1979. Through judicious use of massive 
increases in Arab aid (as a result of decisions taken at the 
October 1978 Baghdad Conference), BOP performance turned around, 
with a net increase in reserves in 1979, more than offsetting a 
deficit of about $100 million in 1978. In 1980, with a record 
level of civilian imports, there was again a deficit of perhaps 
several hundred million dollars, but, as noted above, the economy 
grew at a substantial rate. Inflation, however, was also high in 
1980. SARG figures showed an increase of approximately 19 percent 
during the year in the consumer price index. Most observers feel 
that the increase in living costs felt by most consumers is under- 
stated in the official figures. Although no official figures are 
yet available, inflation is thought to have slowed in 1981. 


The SARG's fifth Five-Year Plan (1981-85) was approved late in 
1981, the year in which it was to take effect. (An English trans- 
lation of the Plan is available from the Office Arabe de Press et 
Documentation, P. O. Box 3550, Damascus, Syria, for L.S. 350.) 

The Plan projects annual increases during the five-year period of 
7.6 percent in GDP, of 6.6 percent in investment expenditures, of 
6.5 percent in exports, and 4.2 percent in employment. Overall 
investment during the period is to total L.S. 102 billion. oOffi- 
cials have been quoted as stating in connection with the plan, 
that it would "confirm the socialist path" in national production, 
but we note that 20 percent of the projected investment total is 
expected to come from the private sector. Agriculture will be 

one of the largest sectors for new investment, with L.S. 17.2 
billion committed to this field during the period. Industrial 
development, though less a focus of attention than in the fourth 
Five-Year Plan, will nevertheless receive an important share of 
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resources --L.S. 10.1 billion for "transformation" industries, 
and L.S. 4.55 billion for mining and extractive industries. 

The introductory sections of the document note that one of the 
shortcomings of previous plan was the disproportion between the 
sums invested and the actual output of industrial production 
achieved. 


Syria benefits in a major way from cash transfers from other 
Arab countries, which are provided to Syria because of its posi- 
tion as a "confrontation" state in the conflict with Israel. 
SARG planners are concerned about developing an excessive de- 
pendence on these outside sources, and are attempting to pursue 
industrial and agricultural development, and to improve infra- 
structure in a way that will help make the country more self- 
Sustaining. Maximum use of locally available resources, and 
reducing import requirements are, of course, major development 
themes, although these objectives have not always actually been 
achieved. 


In industry, a number of large projects are nearing completion or 
have recently been finished. These include major new cement 
plants, such as those at Sheikh Said (with Romanian contractors), 
and at Tartous (with East German assistance) to help achieve 
Syria's goal of returning to self-sufficiency, and possibly even 
exporting cement by the mid-1980's; fertilizer plants (TSP and 
Ammonia-Urea), capable of producing an exportable surplus; sugar- 
beet processing plants at Meskeneh, Raqga, Deir el-Zor, and Tel 
Salhib; and a paper plant at Deir el Zor. 


Recent, current, and planned infrastructure improvements include 
port development at Tartous and Lattakia; new or upgraded rail 
lines linking Tartous - Homs, Lattakia - Qamishly (completed in 
1980), Damascus - Homs (expected to be completed in late 1982), 
Baniyas - Lattakia, and Deir el Zor - Abu Kamal (the latter two 
not yet begun); restoration of the Hejaz railway lines between 
Damascus and the Jordanian and Lebanese borders; new roads, 

such as those linking Damascus with Deraa, Palmyra, Deir el Zor 
and Beirut, and Homs with Tartous; and electrical generating 
plants, under construction at Baniyas and planned for Damascus 
(300 megawatts each). Agricultural development includes exten- 
sive reclamation and irrigation projects in the Euphrates Basin, 
the Ghab Valley and elsewhere. (See details below.) 


Syria's arable lands have been heavily farmed since antiquity, 
ana there is considerable potential for further agricultural 
development. An estimated 80 to 89 percent of the cultivated 
area is dependent on rainfall for water, and a major thrust of 
the Country's agricultural development effort is to increase the 
extent of irrigated land cultivation. The most significant pro- 
ject in this connection is the Tabga or El Thawra Dam on the 
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Euphrates River, completed in 1975. The dam, which also pro- 
vides a substantial (but diminishing) share of Syria's electric 
power, will make it possible to bring an additional 640,000 
hectares of land under irrigation, according to Syrian Government 
figures. Although this may prove an unrealistically high figure, 
a number of projects for reclaiming land and introducing irrigation 
are underway, some of them being undertaken with foreign assist- 
ance. Many smaller-scale irrigation schemes are being carried 

out in other parts of the Country. A number of international 
organizations are assisting Syria in agricultural development, in- 
cluding FAO and other UN agencies, the IBRD, the International 
Center for Agricultural Research in Dry Areas ("ICARDA," based in 
Aleppo), and the Arab League Dry-Lands Research Organization. 


As noted above, a significant source of foreign exchange for Syria 
which helps offset the normal trade and budgetary deficits of the 
Country, is the cash subventions which the wealthy Arab countries 
agreed at Baghdad in late 1978 to pay to Syria and other parties 
"confronting" Israel. Syria was reportedly pledged a total of 
about $1.8 billion annually. Although it is believed that Syria 
has never received this full sum, Syria probably obtained a signi- 
ficant proportion of it in 1979, 1980, and 1981. Other sources of 
foreign assistance include project loans from international organ- 
izations, such as the IBRD and UNDP and other U. N. agencies, from 
Arab and other development funds, and, on a bilateral basis, from 
a number of Eastern and Western countries. The United States also 
has a sizable aid program operating in Syria. (See details below.) 


There has been relatively little foreign investment --in the sense 
of commitments of substantial amounts of equity capital, to indus- 
trial enterprises, by private outside parties-- in Syria. Among 
the few investment projects that exist, the most significant is 
perhaps the Al Frat Tractor Company, headquartered near Aleppo, 

in which the Spanish firm Motoriberica has a 25 percent share. 
CIT-Alcatel of France is in a joint venture with a Syrian Govern- 
ment firm to produce telecommunications equipment, and another 
French firm is participating in an air conditioning assembly 
operation. There are a few small-scale plants with foreign parti- 
cipation in the free zones. Although a statute exists which covers 
investments by Arabs and expatriate Syrians, there is no overall, 
comprehensive law in Syria designed to encourage private foreign 
investment. The Syrian Government, in principle, welcomes "suit- 
able" investments, however, and there are bilateral agreements with 
several countries --including West Germany, Switzerland, and the 
United States (OPIC)-- which provide for investor protection. 


The announced Syrian budget for 1982 totals L.S. 33.345 billion 
(about $8.55 billion at the official rate). This compares with a 
figure of L.S. 31.019 billion (revised) for 1981. Of the 1982 
total, L.S. 16.59 billion is for investment, and L.S. 16.75 billion 
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for current expenditures. 1982 expenditures for "National 
Security" (primarily allocations for the Ministry of Defense) 
are set at a level of L.S. 9.78 billion. (1981 figure was 
9.378.) 


Syrian trade figures normally show a substantial deficit. In 
1980, the negative balance was about L.S. 7.9 billion (about 

$2 billion at the official rate) on imports of L.S. 16.2 billion 
and exports of L.S. 8.3 billion. Of Syria's total trade in 

1980 (the last year for which full statistics have been pub- 
lished) about 43 percent was with the countries of the European 
community, and 16.3 percent was with the Socialist group. The 
U.S. share was 4.9 percent. Because of the special circumstance 
of being (in 1980) the major supplier of crude oil to Syria, 
Iraq was the leading exporter to Syria in that year. The next 
several places in the list of top exporters to Syria were held 
by Western countries --the FRG, Italy and France, in that order, 
with the U.S. in fifth position. Syria's major exports include 
petroleum, cotton, and textiles. Imports include petroleum, 
metal products, industrial machinery and equipment, and food- 
stuffs. 


Syria periodically experiences shortages in foreign exchange 
availability --a situation which affects, and is affected by 
trade flows. During periods of foreign currency stringency, 
there may be substantial delays in opening letters of credit 

for contracts and in paying suppliers. In April 1981, a "paral- 
lel market" for foreign exchange was introduced, with the value 
of the Syrian pound in this market set initially at 6.30 (buying) 
to the U.S. dollar. The market was to be fed by inflows from 
tourism and private remittances, with the Commercial Bank of 
Syria authorized to buy foreign exchange from these sources at 
the new rate. Proceeds were to be used to finance private 
sector import transactions. The previous practice of merchants 
buying foreign exchange outside of official channels and open- 
ing letters of credit through banks abroad was disallowed. Pri- 
vate import transactions were recuired to go through the 
Commercial Bank of Syria, and importers have to post an advance 
deposit, in Syrian pounds, of from 25 to 70 percent of the value 
of the goods. 


A principal objective of the parallel market system was to halt 
the deterioration in the "free market" value of the Syrian pound 
which had been evident since approximately September 1980. The 
Syrian Government indicated initially that the parallel rate 
would be adjusted to reflect "the forces of supply and demand," 
and for a time, this adjustment policy appears to have been 
followed. From an initial level of L.S. 6.30 per U.S. dollar 
(buying) when the parallel market was introduced, the rate moved 
as high as 6.40 after some weeks, then began to decline as the 
pound strengthened during the summer of 1981, reaching L.S. 5.1 
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per dollar in July. In August, a weakening was again apparent, 
with the rate rising to 5.4, a level which was maintained for the 
remainder of 1981 and the first part of 1982. The "free market" 
rate was, by late 1981, considerably higher. In May 1982, yet 
another rate of exchange, the "tourist rate," was introduced, 
with the buying rate set at L.S. 5.75 per U.S. dollar. Most 
private foreign exchange inflows are credited at this higher 
rate. The parallel market scheme also included export incen- 
tives, since exports in selected industries were permitted to 
convert a portion of their foreign currency proceeds into pounds 
at the parallel rate (formerly, only conversion at the official 
rate was permitted). 


Beginning in FY1975, Congress has appropriated more than $400 
million for the U.S. AID Program in Syria. Although no new 
appropriations have been made since FY1979, and some funds were 
suspended in 1981, projects are currently underway that will 
entail expenditures of more than $200 million. The variety of 
projects in which AID is involved include the improvement of the 
Damascus water supply (financing of engineering services, pipe, 
and equipment for construction, pumping, communications, and flow 
control); a new highway from Damascus to the Jordanian border 
(engineering services and equipment); rural electrification; and 
construction of rural roads, schools, and water facilities. In 
addition, AID is sponsoring a number of technical assistance 
efforts, in such fields as health, agricultural education and 
livestock production, soils classification, and participant 
training in a variety of disciplines. 


SECTORAL NOTES 


Petroleum and Natural Gas: Syrian oil production rose steadily 
from one million metric tons in 1968 to a peak of 10 million tons 
in 1976. It has since been generally declining. 1981 production 
is estimated at about 8.6 million tons. There is little likeli- 
hood of significant new increases in production unless there are 
major new discoveries. Five fields are being exploited (Rumeilan, 
Karachuk, Suweidiyeh, Jebisseh, and Aliane), all near the Syria/ 
Turkey/Iragq triangle. All but the Jebisseh field produce a low 
API (21-25 degree API), high sulfur (4.5-9.5 percent) crude. 
Jebisseh has estimated reserves of 50 million tons of 40.5 degree 
API, low sulfur crude. Overall Syrian reserves are estimated at 
1.3 billion tons, of which 25 to 40 percent is deemed recoverable 
using current technology. 


Syria is both an importer and an exporter of both crude oil and 
oil products. Syrian crude oil exports in 1980 are estimated to 
have been about 6.3 million tons, valued at L.S. 5.2 billion 

($1.33 billion). Petroleum product exports were 1.46 million tons, 
worth L.S. 1.29 billion ($331 million). In 1980, Syria also im- 
ported (mostly from Iraq, via the former IPC pipeline), about 3.5 
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million tons of crude oil, valued at L.S. 3.15 million ($807 
million). Oil product imports were valued at L.S. 1,034 million 
($265 million). These figures indicate that in 1980, Syria 
netted from petroleum trade about $589 million, and petroleum 
was the country's largest single export item. Syria is also 
devoting attention to the development of its gas resources. 

The French firm Entrepose is at work on a $60 million project 

to gather and process associated gas from Syria's oil fields. 

A Soviet organization began a study of non-associated gas re- 
serves in 1981, and a further tender for assessment and develop- 
ment of non-associated gas was issued in late 1981. A separate 
project tendered in 1981 will involve recovery of non-associated 
gas, and piping it to Homs for use in the ammonia-urea plant 
there. As a result of the October 1978 rapprochement between 
Iraq and Syria, the Iraq Petroleum Company pipeline from Kirkuk 
to Baniyas was reopened. An agreement signed in February 1979 
reportedly stipulated a minimum throughput of 14 million tons 
annually. After the reopening, Syria drew most of its crude oil 
supplies from the IPC pipeline. In March of 1982, however, the 
Syrian Government entered into an oil-supply arrangement with 
Iran, and in April of the same year, took action to stop the 
flow of oil from Iraq through Syria. The full implications of 
these events remain to be assessed. 


Until recently, Syria had only one refinery, the five-million ton 
per year facility at Homs. In February of 1981, the new Romanian- 
built refinery at Baniyas came on stream after a lengthy period 

of construction and testing. Stated refining capacity at Baniyas 
is reportedly 6 million tons per year. Total refinery output 
during 1981 is estimated at 9.2 million tons, with heavy fuel 

oil and light diesel oil the most important products. 


Syria is making a determined effort to discover new oil re- 
sources. Three oil exploration concerns, all with American parti- 
cipation, are actively engaged in the search for petroleum. The 
American firms involved are Marathon, Pecten (Shell Oil of U.S.), 
and Coastal States Corporation of Houston (operating here as 
SAMOCO - Syrian-American Oil Company). Until it withdrew in 

the spring of 1981, another U.S. participant was Chevron 
(Standard Oil of California). All these firms have done some 
drilling. None has yet made a "commercial" find, but the effort 
continues. Exploration is also being carried out by the govern- 
ment-owned Syrian Petroleum Company. 


Agriculture: Syrian agriculture had a good year in 1980, re- 
covering from the generally depressed levels of 1979. With the 
exception of cotton, almost all major crops showed production in- 
creases in 1980. 1981 also appears to have been a year of 
generally good harvests, including an uptrend in cotton production. 
As noted above, most of Syria's agricultural land is dependent on 
rainfall for water; weather conditions can therefore produce sig- 
nificant year-to-year fluctuations in output. 
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Syria's principal agricultural crops include wheat, barley, 
cotton, sugarbeets, tobacco, lentils, and olives. Most land 
in the country is privately owned, although the government 
maintains a substantial degree of control over land use and 
cultivation practices. Credit, as well as fertilizers, in- 
secticides, and seeds, are provided to a large extent through 
SARG channels. The government is also the sole buyer of many 
crops, and influences production by the levels at which crop 
purchase prices are set, as well as by the timing of price 
announcements. The most recent price levels announced suggest 
that SARG is giving particular encouragement to wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, sugarbeet, and lentil production. 


At present, major Syrian agricultural imports include corn, 
sugar, rice, dairy products, wheat flour and fruits and vege- 
tables. U.S. agricultural exports to Syria are significant, 
totaling about $25.7 million, and $34.6 million in 1980 and 
1981 respectively. A principal U.S. export has been corn 
(used primarily for poultry feed). Wheat is likely to prove 
important U.S. export in the future. Syria is expanding its 
milling capacity, which will mean reduced flour imports, and 
increased demand for wheat. 


Phosphates: Syria has phosphate reserves estimated at 600 
million tons of relatively high-chlorine (0.15-0.25 percent) 
ore. Production began in 1971 with 20,000 tons and attained 
857,000 tons in 1975 before falling back to 425,000 tons in 
1977. Responding to improved prices, Syrian production staged 
a comeback in 1978, with confirmed production of 747,000 tons 
and 1980 production reached 1.3 million tons. It appears that 
1981 production was at approximately the same level as in 1980. 
Syrian authorities hope that projects currently underway will 
raise the production level to 2 million tons in the near future. 
Existing production is concentrated at Sharkia and Kneifis, near 
Palmyra in central Syria. 


A railway from the phosphate mines, through Homs, to the port of 
Tartous, was completed in 1980/81. Exports in 1980 were 744,000 
tons (a drop from the previous year), valued at L.S,. 158 million 
($40.5 million at the official rate of exchange). Until recently, 
Syria's only fertilizer plant was a nitrogen facility in Homs, 
which produced 76,800 tons (well below full capacity) in 1978. 
Creusot Loire (France) has completed work on a 1,000 ton-per-day 
ammonia-urea plant in Homs and has turned over the plant to the 
Syrians. Also essentially completed is a 450,000 ton-per-day 
triple-super-phosphate plant, built by Romania. 


Textiles: Syria has long been known for the quality of its 
textiles. Many private firms in this ancient industry were 
nationalized in 1965 and two years later, the textile sector was 
reorganized into 13 large state corporations. Some private 
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ownership continues, notably in the field of weaving, but the 
textile industry as a whole is guided and controlled by the 
public sector. Syria is the Arab world's third largest pro- 
ducer of cotton (after Egypt and the Sudan), and textiles are 
one of the country's primary manufacturing industries. Accord- 
ing to figures supplied to international organizations, Syria, 
in 1980 produced: 20,500 tons of cotton yarn and 1,600 tons 
of woolen yarn; 2,900 tons of silk yarn, and 34,800 tons of 
cotton and silk textiles. Cotton has long been one of Syria's 
major exports. In 1980, 93,600 tons of raw cotton, worth L.S. 
664.5 million ($170 million) were exported (the U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Algeria, and Italy were the main customers). 
The value of textile exports rose substantially in 1980, to 
L.S. 329 million ($84 million), an 18 percent increase over 
the previous year. Imports were also up, however, leaving a 
negative balance of trade in textiles for the year. 


The Syrian textile manufacturing industry employs 31,000 
workers. Manufacturing units, concentrated in the cities of 
Damascus, Homs, Hamah, and Aleppo, contain 336,000 spindles 

and 3,750 looms. An ambitious $250 million expansion and 
modernization program has been underway for some time. Nine 
large projects, in various stages of completion are intended to 
add 432,000 spindles to existing production capacity, as well 
as new plants for ready-made clothes and other woven products. 
So far, however, Syrian yarn and textile production has not 
shown rapid gains, and in some cases, has declined. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Since the resumption of diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Syria in 1974, there have been substantial annual fluc- 
tuations in the level of U.S. exports. These fluctuations re- 
flect, inter alia, the importance of one or a few major transact- 
ions -- for example, aircraft and locomotive sales in 1976, and 
pre-fabricated housing in 1980 -- in our export total. 1980 

U.S. exports were valued at $239 million, a 10 percent increase 
over the previous year. In 1980, the U.S., according to Syrian 
statistics, was the fifth largest exporter to Syria. (Full 
Syrian figures for 1981 are not yet available.) In 1981, when 
there were few major individual transactions, the U.S. export 
total fell substantially -- to $143 million, and the 1982 trend 
also appears to be downward. Major U.S. exports to Syria in- 
clude corn, sugar, pharmaceuticals, agricultural and construc- 
tion equipment, trucks and other vehicles, and a variety of 
industrial machinery. 


Syria, although a net oil exporter, is not an "oil-rich" 
country in the sense of some of its fellow Arab states, nor 
does it have a population of great size. It suffers from peri- 
odic foreign exchange shortages, and other financial ills. 
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Syria nevertheless represents a market which is far from 
negligible, and, if properly approached, could be a more 
important source of revenue for American companies than it 
now is. 


There is excellent business potential in a number of fields: 
the petroleum industry, including exploration and drilling, 
pipeline construction, refinery and oil field equipment 
sales, and service contracts. America's excellent reputation 
in irrigation technology and agricultural development should 
help U.S. firms seeking to assist Syria in developing this 
key sector. Other promising fields for U.S. enterprises in- 
clude development of communications systems, electronic data 
processing, food processing, medical equipment and technology, 
textile machinery, and construction, agricultural, and mater- 
ials-handling equipment. 


Despite some commercial successes in Syria, U.S. firms have 
not always fared particularly well in open competition with 
their European and Japanese competitors. American firms, 

for example, have won very few "turnkey" or major project con- 
tracts, and, as noted, the overall U.S. export level appears 
to be trending downward. 


The difficulties U.S. firms have faced in Syria are many. 
U.S. firms often have relatively little knowledge of local 
conditions, and attempt to cover their risks through higher 


prices that sometimes put them out of competition. American 
firms are also likely to lack the access of many of their non- 
U.S. competitors to relatively low-cost government financing 
and guarantee programs. Certain U.S. laws, moreover - e.g., 
those related to foreign boycotts and to "foreign corrupt 
practices" - often put U.S. firms at a disadvantage, if in 

no other way, because they inhibit flexibility. American 
export control regulations, which have caused Syrians; as 
well as other potential purchasers, to question the reliabil- 
ity of the U.S. as a source of needed supplies, are another 
important disincentive to U.S. sales. 


Although the singular Syrian brand of socialism tolerates a 
small but flourishing private sector - principally in the 
areas of real estate, import/export, textiles, retailing, con- 
struction, agriculture, and tourism -- the public 
sector is, for most goods, as well as for project contracts, 
the major customer, If they are to succeed, U.S. firms ap- 
proaching the Syrian market must therefore be prepared to 
deal with the difficulties and complexities which doing busi- 
ness with the Syrian government often involves. The require- 
ments and restrictions of U.S. law can be particularly 
burdensome for American firms when they have to deal, at the 
same time, with the rigidities of Syrian governmental com- 
mercial practices. 
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We note that U.S. businesses that have been successful in the 
Syrian market usually offer a quality product or service at a 
competitive price and are willing to make frequent trips to 
Syria to promote their enterprises. Syrians like to do busi- 
ness on a face-to-face basis, and companies willing to invest 
time and effort in personal contact with Syrian buyers will 
sometimes find that contract specifications and conditions 
can be negotiated in a mutually satisfactory way. American 
businesses that do well in the Syrian market frequently work 
closely with reputable local representatives. Local regis- 
tered representatives can be invaluable in alerting foreign 
businesses to trade opportunities, making introductions and 
contracts, preparing translations, and following up on the 
numerous details necessary to successful completion of a 
transaction. 











You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 

ARE formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 

YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


EXPORTING you need to succeed in overseas business. 
Overseas Business Reports (oBR’s)—40 
BLINDFOLDED? a year—bring you detailed information on overseas 


trade and investment conditions and opportunities. 
They'll bring you the latest marketing information on 
countries offering good potential as sales outlets for 


U.S. goods. You'll find information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade O::tlook Series gives you a 
twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in 130 countries. This series is essential for 
analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 


@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 

@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 

@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 


U.S. Department of Commerce e International Trade Administration 


RINE SS NT ERR SATE EERE ETRE AUER LS FERS 8 7 AA ARB ATER CTSA NE TT DREN ATER AOL BOC NM EA A EAL, ST EE EAE RRSP PORES 
ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
Credit Card Orders Only 


Enclosedis$__ ——S——s—«s&O check, sath 
CO money order, or charge to my Total charges $___——_—=*Fill in the boxes below. 


Deposit Account No. Credit 


rere) Gado. CLETT TTI TIT TtT 
Expiration Date 
rer 0. 8 Month/Year LITT] 


Enter my subscription to: (] Overseas Business Reports at $44 per year ($55 overseas) For Office Use Only 
(0 Foreign Economic Trends at $55 ($68.75 overseas) Quantity Charges 


Company Name 
r Enclosed 


hd Dd P'ae7* i. HLL titi itt |_| | | To be mailed 


Individual s Name—First. Last Subscriptions 


ae 2 ar 
| Postage 
Sweet edaress Foreign handling 


eB MMOB 
ity State ZIP Code OPNR 


POSS 6 PEE wae 
PAs ide fh it | ae eek tee. oe | Discount 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE Retund 





Reece 
or Countr v 





